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METHODS OF 



Signalling in tie Field- 


— BY— 

CAPT. BRUCE CARRUTHERS, R.O., 

Signalling Secretary Royal Canadians, 

South African War. 


An army in the field cannot be expected to apt with any de¬ 
gree of success unless the General Officer commanding has a trust¬ 
worthy and rapid means of receiving and conveying intelligence 
and orders from his headquarters to the most distant outposts 
through his Divisional Generals, Brigadier Generals, Officers com¬ 
manding Regiments, 0 0- Picquets, Detacher. Posts and Observa¬ 
tion Ppsts These communications in the field are established by 
means of the following methods :— 

(1) Telegraph. (2) .Telephone. (3) Wireless Telegraphy. 
(4) Visual Signalling. (5) Mounted Orderlies. (d) Cyclists. 
Each of these has its advantages^ and its disadvantages, depending 
in a great measure upon the nature of the country in which the 
operations-are being conducted. Let us consider concisely each 
of these methods in detail. 

The telegram and telephone are universally recognized as the 
most rapid and most accurate of all for purposes of communication 
from point to point, but in times of war in a hostile country when 
an active and mobile enemy may stealthily swoop down upon 
your line of communication at any point, and in a moment (destroy 
by a single compression of the pinchers the whole medium, it is 
apparent that it would not be acting discretely to rely entirely 
upon this single means, however perlect and satisfactory it may be 
when in working order. 
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The third method of Wireless Telegraphy I submit has not 
been sufficiently established to warrant its universal acceptance. 
Should it ever be perfected, I see in its aim and use the solution 
of all difficulties which present themselves under this head. 
Whilst scientific experimenters are searching for a practical 
realization of this most perfect of all systems, we must recognize 
in the meantime, the necessity for an application of the best 
means at our disposal for the accomplishment of this absolutely 
essential and indispensable communication above referred to. 

With respect to Mounted Orderlies and Cyclists, it is evident 
that in many instances the nature of the country would mate¬ 
rially interfere with their effectiveness, and the long distance fire 
arms makes it unsafe, under certain circumstances, ior a successful 
transmission of what might be a most important message.. 

Visual signalling is the method to which I wish particularly 
to call your attention. It possesses the great advantage of hav¬ 
ing its line of communication not presenting many points of attack 
to an army, requires little transport and possesses great mobility. 
From the advantages above alluded to we can easily conclude that 
it would be of special value in the more advanced positions of the 
army taking up the work when the telegraph and telephone had left 
off, or when no other means would be employed, such as from invest¬ 
ed positions as was at one time Ladysmith, Kimberly and Mafeking, 
also between columns on the march w here the ground is too rough 
to traverse or where there are no roads. It can also be used to 
supplement the telegraph or telephone, either relieving it of 
pressure or filling a gap in the line should communication be 
interrupted. It thus should invariably be associated with the 
telegraph and telephone as an alternative method in case of 
accident. This principle was recognized in South Africa when 
possible, and to rnv personal knowledge Springs, in the Transvaal, 
was connected with Etandsiontein, near Johannesburg, by tele¬ 
graph, and supplemented, in case of accident, by conveniently 
established Helio and Lamp, signalling stations. It is most 
usefully employed, (1) in the more advanced position of an army 
in hilly countries with unfriendly inhabitants. (2) When de¬ 
tachments of an army are at rest for a definite period. (3) Betw r een 
outposts and advance guards and their main bodies. (4) During 
advance of the cavalry division covering an army, by keeping up 
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•communication between connecting and communicating posts 
laterally and from front to rear. (5) Between detached posts and 
•columns. (6) Between points of temporary importance in a de¬ 
fensive position. (7) Between ships and shore. (8) Between per¬ 
manent station forts. (9) Between unils. (10) During cavalry 
reconnoissance and such exigencies as might multiply in a cam¬ 
paign of w 7 ar. In case of a iog or storm which dims the medium 
oi sight, visual signalling fails, but under those condilions signallers 
if mounted could, with perfect safety, transmit any urgent mes¬ 
sage under the protection given by the iog by temporarily doing 
the duty of a mounted orderly, and-with this eontigency in view 
it seems most advisable to have signallers provided with horses. 
Besides, from my experience in South Africa, on many occasions 
on the line of march, when communication was required between 
advanced and rear guards, or flanking parties or between columns 
marching upon parallel roads, before we could establish comrnu- 
liucation, the column would have moved a considerable distance, 
and we found the work of rejoining the column most exhausting. 
Also, after an infantry signaller has marched lo or 20 miles in a 
semi-tropical country especially, he cannot be expected at. once 
to be in as fresh a condition, necessary for proper efficiency as a 
mounted signaller who can go from one post of the field to 
another with comparative case and rapidity. 

The different methods of communicating in the field that I 
have mentioned provide an army with a means of receiving and 
conveying intelligence and orders under varying circumstances. 
Should one system fail we can readily supplant it by another 
*nore suitable. To visual signalling is given the burden of the 
work, as it fulfils the most important conditions, and for that 
reason I lay particular stress upon it. Never has greater use been 
made of this system than during the war in South Africa, and 1 
quote some remarks of our Brigadier General Smith-Borien, whose 
opinion all military men are bound f o respect, in orcb to impress 
upon you the groat value of the art of signalling My first ex¬ 
perience with our Brigadier was on the march from Grospan to 
l aardeberg. I was attached to his staff on one particular day in 
charge ot signallers, when two of our Companies under Col. 
Buchan were ordered to search some kopjes oil the left flank 
where the enemy was reported to be. The General at once asked 
me, “Are there signallers with those Companies ?” I replied. 
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“Yes sir. “Good” he said. “I lay it down as a principle that 
whenever a body of troops is detached from the main column, 
either on the move or at the halt, signallers should always accom¬ 
pany them in order that instant communication may. be establish¬ 
ed.” He then continued, “I never tire out the horses of my-staff 
in conveying orders and collecting reports when signallers can 
be used ; now Sergeant do not forget this.” I can assure you, 
gentlemen, I did not forget these instructions, difficult as it was 
at times to provide trained men, for our numbers were few. I 
found the same value was attached to signalling by other Gen¬ 
erals throughout the Company; no matter how large or how small 
were the detached bodies, it was insisted upon that signalling 
communications should be established with headquarters. 

Let us also for a. moment consider the moral effect, take as ex¬ 
ample of the outposts guarding the main body at rest from sur¬ 
prise. The Commanding Officer at headquarters will he inspired 
with confidence when he knows that by a few flashes of helio by 
day or lamp by night, he can be informed of the whereabouts of 
an enemy and the direction of attack, and the Officer commanding 
picquet and his.men realize that they can be in instant communi¬ 
cation with headquarters and receive timely reinforcements if 
needed. I can assure you we signallers were the center of in¬ 
tense interest indeed when in times of anxiety the blinkling and 
twinkling of cur lamps or helios conveyed trustworthy informa¬ 
tion from outposis to headquarters I honestly believe that in 
cases where British troops were taken by surprise and disaster 
ensued was due to a combination of poor scouting and careless or 
no signal arrangements; fortunately for our regiment we were 
never taken by surprise, and all credit is due to our Commanding 
Officer who took every possible precaution to guard against such 
a fate, and though we at times were worked very hard, and of 
course grumbled as all soldiers do, we realized that these precau¬ 
tions saved us in many instances from disaster. 

In summing up the remarks I think you will agree with me, 
that no body of troops can claim to be in an efficient state ready 
to take the field unless it has attached to it a body of trained 
signallers fully equipped in every respect, and that every Battery 
of Artillery, "Regiment of Cavalry and Regiment of Infantry should 
have its proper complement in our Canadian forces. 
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OUR UNPREPAREDNESS BEFORE THE WAP. 

Before the First Contingent left for South Africa, no provi¬ 
sion was made for either trained signallers or signalling equip¬ 
ment. The authorities did not evidently recognize at the time its 
necessity, it was only when the Regiment arrived at DeAar and 
Orange River that steps were taken to organize a corps. As the 
Adjutant knew that I was the only experienced certificated in¬ 
structor i n Army Signalling with the Regiment. 1 was appointed 
Signalling Sergeant under Signalling Officer Lieut. Caldwell, 
and upon me devolved the responsibility of training a body of 
Signallers after we had actually taken the field. I hesitated to 
accept the position, knowing the great responsibility of its nature, 
the little time available and the very raw material I had to work 
with. I also recognized the fact that any inaccuracy m reading 
orders might involve great loss of life. When I first started to 
select men many obstacles at first put in my way Company 
Officers naturally did not care to paTt with their best men, who 
alone seemed to me possible, however, in time I succeeded in get¬ 
ting together an intelligent lot who soon got interested in their 
work, and after six weeks’ instruction at Belmont, where, fortu¬ 
nately ior us, we were stationed, we were able to provide signal¬ 
lers for Regiment duty such as communication between piequets 
and headquarters, and some of the more intelligent men who had 
been old telegraphers, mastered the Helio and Lamps and were 
able to brigade duty. • 

I mention the above ‘to let you know 7 how r unprepared we 
were, as far as signalling is concerned, before the war. I would 
like to ask the question, are we any better off now ? I believe 
not. I communicate these views for the express purpose of 
interesting you in this important subject and giving you what 
information I have gained from my experince in South Africa. 
I consider it a duty, and I feel satisfied that if this matter is 
properly brought before the authorities, they will not close their 
eyes to its importance. Steps should at once be taken to organise 
Signalling Corps throughout the Canadian Militia, insisting upon 
every unit having its staff of Signallers. Inspectors of Signalling 
should be appointed in different districts, responsible that instruc¬ 
tion is given in accordance with regulations. Later on I should 
like to see a School of Signalling organized with power to grant 
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Certificates, and in this way we would soon have a capable lot of 
Instructors throughout the Militia and an efficient and highly 
trained body of Signallers. 

1 trust that within a short space of time it will be an impos¬ 
sible thing for any body of troops leaving Canada’s shores, to be 
without Signallers highly trained and fully, equipped in every 
respect. Let us not leave this most important department to be 
established upon the field of battle under the nervous strain and 
excitem°nt which is not conducive to efficient development of 
this art, to accomplish which requires time and much practice. - 


BRUCE CARRUTHERS, 

Capt. R. O., 


Late Signalling Sergt. Royal Canadians while in South Africa, 
and for some years Instructor in Army Signalling 21st Hussars. 
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